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MEDIEVAL ARMENIAN 
LITERARY AND 
CULTURAL TRENDS 


 (Twelfth-Seventeenth Centuries) 


Peter Cowe 


T* period under consideration, though rather less studied than other 
periods of Armenian history and culture, not only provides an - 
important transition from the classical to the modern eras of Armenian 
civilization, but offers much of intrinsic interest. Its cultural trends 
largely follow the contours of political, economic, and military events. 
This results in a characteristic curve peaking at both ends of the spectrum 
with a series of troughs in the middle, especially during the first half of 
the sixteenth century in consequence of protracted Ottoman-Safavid 
border disputes, after which there is a marked recovery, establishing the 
infrastructure for and prefiguring some of the forms of the most signif- 
icant developments of the next period. 

Set geographically on one of the major thoroughfares between east 
and west, Armenia was always quick to be affected by demographic 
movements. From the eleventh century onward it underwent a phase of 
unprecedented flux due to successive migrations of Turkic peoples to 
settle in the Near East and the counterpoise of increased Western 
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European involvement in the region beginning with the Crusades. One 
impact of this was the creation of a permanent Armenian diaspora in 
Cappadocia, Cilicia, and the north and west coasts of the Black Sea, 
establishing communities that subsequently played a role in cultural 
enrichment. In view of these factors, Armenians were composing in 
French, Arabic, Persian, and Turkish in addition to their native language. 
An increasing number of foreigners were conversant in Armenian as 
well. One might cite Hetum of Korikos's La Flor des Estoires de la 
Terre d'Orient (1529) and Abu Salih's Arabic History of the Churches 
and Monasteries of Egypt and Some Neighboring Countries (1895). 


Eastward Trends in Armenian Genres 


Previously Armenia's closest literary and artistic contacts had been with 
Byzantium and Jacobite or West Syrian Christianity. At one time the 
Armenians even protected the Syrian patriarch Michael in the 
catholicosal residence at Hromkla. However, as these Christian commu- 
nities became increasingly subject to new Muslim administrations, a 
. greater Eastern influence becomes apparent on Armenian genres and 
aesthetic. Similarly, whereas Byzantine models had been seminal in the 
development of the Armenian prose tradition, a partial shift in emphasis 
emerges toward the recultivation of poetry for narrative, didactic, and 
other functions, as had been the case before the invention of the script 
and was still maintained by the oral bards (gusans). 

This transition is already visible in the eleventh century and is 
well exemplified by the career of Grigor (Magistros) Pahlavuni, a 
learned prince of the Pahlavuni family. He gained his title as a 
Byzantine official with jurisdiction over the region of Mesopotamia 
and shared Hellenophile interests with the then-catholicos Petros 
Getadardz, with whom he was in regular correspondence. Moreover, 
he was the only premodern Armenian writer to elaborate his private 
letters for publication according to classical practice. These he com- 
posed with studied Byzantine obscurity of style and fascination with 
ancient mythological lore (Magistros, 1910). 

At the same time, as he demonstrates in his grammatical compila- 
tion, he became enamored with Arabic and exercised himself to learn 
the language in order to become acquainted with its literature. Thus, 
finding himself in Constantinople in discussion with an Arab named 
Manuche who denigrated the Bible for not being in verse, he undertook 
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to fashion a metrical version of scripture. His version runs to over a 
thousand lines and was completed in three days, according to the prose 
foreword. The salient new feature it incorporates is monorhyme, a 
characteristic of the Arabic epic genre of qasida that had also begun to 
influence Persian courts. Grigor wisely selected a rhyme in -in, which 
maximized the possibilities for grammatical diversity in Armenian and 
hence facilitated stylistic variation throughout his tour de force. The 
verse he employed (tagh) was made up of isosyllabic lines contrasting 
with the irregular meters of earlier times, but this development (which 
may derive from Syriac prototypes) had already been gaining currency 
forsome centuries. In tagh poems the individual line usually represented 
a semantic unit. This paradigm (although having little in common with 
Greek prosody) was termed Homeric meter (homerakan chap). Al- 
though Armenian has the potential for quantitative verse, this was never 
developed and so we find no imitation of the Arabo-Persian aruz meters 
as in Ottoman divan literature. 

Magistros's achievement became a standard of emulation up to the 
end of the seventeenth century for long narrative poems. Subsequently, 
as Persian formed the literary medium ofthe Seljuk and Il-Khanid states, 
its impact on their Armenian communities is also observable. Indeed 
Kostandin Erznkatsi (Constantine of Erzinka) mentions being enter- 
tained by recitations from the Shah-name, while Armenians were later | 
to produce their own version of the epic (Rustam Zal) replete with 
characters and episodes culled from the Daredevils of Sasun. Similarly, 
the thirteenth-century trend toward composing shorter lyric pieces is 
reminiscent in some respects of the ghazel (lyric form). Instead of the 
formal colophon with invocation of the trinity and full description of the 
circumstances of writing, poets of this genre adopted the latter's final 
self-reference (takhallus), eliciting their response to the composition. 
Such poems sometimes feature the ghazel’s couplets, but are more 
commonly arranged in rhyming four-line stanzas. Often the typical 
rhyming patterns of Turkish folk poetry are utilized, and occasionally 
Turkish dialogue is found, as in Hovhannes Erznkatsi's (John of 
Erzinka) “Hovhannes and Asha,” which treats of love between a Chris- 
tian and Muslim. 

Another poetic form with Persian parallels is the quatrain. A large 
number of such pieces that have been transmitted under the name of the 
sixteenth-century singer Nahapet Kuchak may in fact be reworkings of 
earlier gusan compositions. They are known as hayren and consist of 
lines of fifteen syllables, as in Greek popular verse. The style was 
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maintained into more modern times in the folk songs of the Armenian 
community of Agn. Predominantly devoted to the theme of love, they 
treat this in a direct and often humorous vein, either representing the 
lover's address to his beloved or an exchange between them. They were 
intended to be sung to the accompaniment of stringed instruments. 

In contrast to these, lyric poems in a higher poetic register would 
be sung unaccompanied, as in Persian. Moreover, the importance of the 
melody to the overall effect is frequently stressed by writers on style. 
Thus Vardan Areveltsi (d. 1271) comments: "The melody of the tagh 
song should be suitably composed so that it moves sweetly and modu- 
lates at an appropriate point in the proper way . .. when verses’ words, 
melody, thought and metre cohere, then the tagh is most apt and fitting" 
(Areveltsi, 1981, pp. 198-99). 

In many instances an attractive melody would be reutilized by later 
poets and might then serve as the nucleus of the compositional process 
to which apposite lyrics would be devised. Unfortunately, few such 
melodies have survived from this period. 

This raises the more general question of transmission. Whereas the 
gusan poems were composed orally and handed down by word of mouth, 
these others were created by literate poets (sometimes referred to as 
kertogh, a calque on the Greek poietes) and circulated in collections 
known as tagharan, which were transcribed along with most prose works 
in monastic scriptoria and reflected the tastes of this more educated class 
to which many of the poets belonged. Copyists employed a utilitarian 
aesthetic according to which a rigid distinction was usually made between 
what was useful (pitani) or of general moral edification and what was 
viewed as ephemeral or of local or individual interest and hence less likely 
to be preserved. This accounts for the largely religious nature of most of 
the medieval Armenian material. However, from about the sixteenth 
century, some collections start to admit hayren compositions as well. 


Literary Language 


Another major development of this period was the emergence of a new 
literary idiom. The provision of a script in the fifth century and the 
inception of grammatical instruction tended to inhibit linguistic change, 
yet, since the majority of the population was illiterate, the disparity 
between the written and spoken media only continued to widen. As Latin 
was retained in Western Europe as the language of church and scholarship, 
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so in Armenia grabar (the written or literary form) coexisted along with 
the various spoken dialects. The strain required to maintain the distinction 
between them is evident where scribes have deviated from older texts by 
substituting a more familiar regional form. With the establishment of a 
state in Cilicia came the necessity of training a secular bureaucracy and 
judiciary unskilled in grabar. Various chancellery documents in this 
idiom still survive, such as the commercial privilege granted by Levon II 
to the Genoese in 1288 orthe chrysobull from 1331 of LevonIV bestowing 
other privileges on the Sicilians. These employed a register closer to 
current speech patterns characterized by the addition of the particle ku in 
forming continuous verbal tenses. However, this middle Armenian idiom 
never became fully normative. As the medical writer Mkhitar Heratsi 
(Mekhitar of Her), personal physician to Catholicos Nerses Shnorhali 
(Nerses the Gracious) (d. 1173), states in one of his treatises, "I wrote this 
in the free, colloquial language so as to be accessible to all readers" 
(Heratsi, 1971, p. 248). The colloquial language was not constrained by 
the precise rules that governed correct usage in grabar. 

Meanwhile, textbooks for the intellectual elite of the monastic acad- 
emies that flourished throughout much of this period adhered to a more 
classical medium, as upheld by Grigor Tatevatsi (Gregory of Tatev) in the 
colophon to his “Book of Questions" of 1397: “The solution to these 
questions ... was not adapted to the unrefined lay vernacular, but was merely 
concerned [to present] what was beneficial (pitani) to the church and issues 
of faith edifying for vardapets of acute precision and impeccable under- 
standing" (1729, p. 772). However, with the increasing isolation of Arme- 
nian communities and the weakening of central religious authority, the need 
for basic guidelines on standards of Christian conduct, administration of the 
sacraments, and so on, to disseminate to parishes became increasingly 
pressing. Consequently, a number of such collections, such as Hovhannes 
Erznkatsi’s “Advice to Ordinary Christians" of 1289, were compiled in a 
very simple style for a wide readership. This sort of register was probably 
also applied in ordinary preaching. Later it came to be known by the term 
kaghakakan (civil) and was also employed in written collections of homi- 
lies, such as those of Ghukas Loretsi (d. ca. 1551). 


Legal Texts 


Canon law had been an early Armenian preoccupation. Pronouncements 
of various earlier church councils were translated in the fifth century and 
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combined with later indigenous statutes by Catholicos Hovhannes 
Odznetsi (John of Odzun) in the early eighth century. Thereafter, the 
collection (kanonagirk) continued to expand, acquiring inter alia im- 
portant provisions on fasting, communion, and veneration of icons 
attributed to Gevorg Erznkatsi (d. 1416). Most of the remaining mate- 
rials, many rather extraneous to the original conception of the compila- 
tion, were inserted by Azaria Sasnetsi (Azaria of Sasun) into his edition 
first copied at Constantinople in 1609. 

In this period a rather different manual was produced by Davit 
Gandzaketsi (d. ca. 1140) offering advice to priests on how to hear 
confession and apportion penance. Based largely on the Levitical code, 
its ninety-seven canons are in many respects rather conservative, requir- 
ing public acts of contrition for misdemeanors. Yet in other cases they 
can be more enlightened, such as denying that menstruation should be 
considered unclean, since it is a natural phenomenon and thus part of 
God's creation. Moreover, penalties vary in gravity depending on the 
age of the party involved, whether they are clergy or lay in status, and 
their intentions in committing the act. The work also offers a valuable 
insight into interethnic and interfaith relations in the region—Armenian 
women living with Kurds, suckling Muslim children, parents selecting 
a Muslim godfather for their children, and priests baptizing those outside 
the Church. Though it touches on more civil crimes, its Christian 
humanity is manifest in cases such as commending resort to lies and 
bribes in order to cover the retreat of an escaped slave. 

Gradually the codification of Islamic law impacted Armenian 
developments in the same sphere. The area around Gandzak had been 
ruled by a Kurdish emirate of Shaddadids but came under Seljuk rule in 
the last quarter of the eleventh century. Questions of legal jurisdiction 
naturally arose in suits involving Christians and Muslims, yet it seems 
clear that Armenians would appeal to the Muslim legal system on 
occasion for redress in disputes arising within their community. One 
factor behind this practice was the lack of a written codification of 
Armenian customary law. With the extinction of the Arsacid line, there 
had been no impetus toward drawing up such a document, while the 
Bagratid kingdom was not favorable to its formulation because of its 
fragmentation into smaller realms. 

The inadequacies of the current situation were patent to Mkhitar 
Gosh (d. 1213), another native of Gandzak, who readily acquiesced to the 
behest of his ecclesiastical superior to put together a manual (Girk 
datastani) to assist judges assess the cases that came before them. His 
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compilation of 251 articles was completed in 1184. About the same time 
complaints came to the Catholicos Grigor Tgha (1173-1193) from various 
localities stating that Muslim officials did not accept the Armenian form 
of justice and therefore insisted that cases be tried in their courts. When a 
thorough inventory ofthe library at Hromkla failed to uncover a civil code, 
a learned Syrian priest named Theodos was commissioned to translate the 
Syro-Roman Law Code, while Nerses Lambronatsi (Nerses of Lambron) 
translated the Mosaic Law, the codes of Constantine and Leo, and military 
regulations from Greek. These latter collections seem to have had rather 
limited practical effect; however, Gosh's manual laid the foundation for 
all subsequent Armenian legal thought in our period. 

Gosh regarded his task as synthesizing the main legal corpora of his 
day, punctuating them with his own insights and reflections. Structurally 
he closely follows the kanonagirk and Davits penitential. The third 
written source he employed is the Bible, especially the legal sections of 
the Old Testament, which he quotes verbatim with comment, usually to 
mitigate the severity of punishments imposed. For example, in the case of 
settling up the wages for orchard workers, he notes that this should be 
done justly, despite regional variations. However, if any cheating should 
occur, the thief is to repay double the amount, not four times as in the 
Mosaic law. However, perhaps the most valuable facet of his presentation 
is his citations of oral customary law, for example, with regard to adultery: 
“Tf the guilty party had remorse after separation and the couple wished, 
they could remarry—we speak as we have heard" (Gosh, 1975, p. 40). 

Although Gosh did not envisage himself as a lawgiver or his work 
as a law code in the sense of the Code Napoléon, offering a systematic 
treatment of legal issues based on first principles, nevertheless, certain 
precepts are discernible in shaping its provisions. As a cleric and 
monastic, it was natural for him to seek to ensure the monasteries' 
well-being against encroachment by neighboring landlords. Hence, for 
example, if someone bequeathed land to the church during ill health and 
then recovered, that codicil in his will could not be altered. He also 
desired to protect the peasantry from abuse by putting a ceiling on taxes 
and prohibiting usury, which could ruin farmers in a series of bad 
harvests. Moreover, where possible, he strove to eradicate regional 
differences, supplanting these with others of more general application. 
It is also significant that Gosh regarded Muslims as legally equal to 
Christians and hence opposed levying a religious tax. 

Within the next century Gosh's formulation was twice redacted to 
take account of changed sociopolitical conditions. Whereas the original 
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had only envisaged bishops administering justice, civil matters were 
now placed underthe jurisdiction of the local prince in the second, while 
the king was endowed with greater prerogatives in the third. The second 
simplifies Gosh's style and separates the ecclesiastical matter from the 
secular. The third is at once clearly dependent on both the earlier 
versions and very distinct from them. Composed in much more popular 
language, it abbreviates a lot of the religious material, but adds statutes 
from customary law. In several respects it adopts a more liberal ap- 
proach, for example, with regard to a serf's rights of mobility or the 
rejection of an owner's rights to bring back a runaway slave, which form 
part of the other two recensions. 

This latter in turn served as the primary source for the manual's 
more thoroughgoing accommodation to the conditions of the Armenian 
state in Cilicia by Smbat (1208-1276), brother of King Hetum I, high 
constable of the realm and architect of his Mongol diplomacy. This 
version, which appeared in 1265, introduced order and more systematic 
arrangement into the structure of the individual articles and consistency 
in their groupings such as befitted a law code. The work follows social 
stratification, commencing with ordinances concerning the king and 
nobility (indicating the impact of West European nomenclature on court 
offices), before embracing military and ecclesiastical affairs and then 
discussing marriage law, inheritance, mercantile regulations, issues 
relating to serfs, and payment of damages. Similarly, by rendering the 
text in the Cilician vernacular, Smbat facilitated its implementation by 
the lay justices. He significantly curtailed Gosh's long introduction and 
biblical citations, concentrating, as he tells us, on the "heart of the 
matter." Where appropriate, he nevertheless incorporated Byzantine and 
Franco-Norman data (Karst, 1905). 

His debt to the latter source is further indicated by his translation 
in the same year of the Assizes (law code) of Antioch, ironically almost 
on the eve of that Crusader state's destruction by the Mamluks. This fact 
renders the Armenian translation all the more important since the Old 

French original has not survived. It betrays certain broad parallels in 
organization with Smbat’s law code, beginning with seventeen articles 
on relations between the monarch and his vassals, followed by twenty- 
one on marital and family questions, property, bequests, creditor-debtor. 
concerns, and criminal law. 

Subsequently Gosh's manual spread to the Armenian colonies to 
regulate their community life. One of the best-documented instances is 
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that of Poland, where the manual was already in use in the fourteenth 
century. As Armenian commerce expanded its significance and won 
special concessions from the crown, protests started to be lodged and 
disputes arose with local merchants in centers such as Lvov. The upshot 
was cases involving murder or physical injury, damage to property, and 
theft were to be tried at the city tribunal; the rest were to be tried by the 
local judge along with the Armenian elders on the basis of Armenian law. 
Because of suspicions concerning the precise nature of Armenian law, 
which was inaccessible to the local judiciary, the collection was translated 
into Latin for King Sigmund Lin 1519. Upon review, it was approved with 
certain changes. Soon afterward this version was translated into Polish, 
the earliest manuscript dating from 1523. Later in the same century the 
document passed from Polish into Kipchak, an extinct Turkic dialect, most 
of whose literature was created by Armenians in their own script as they 
lost facility in the Armenian language itself. Thereafter, it was employed 
by the Armenian colonies of Astrakhan and Nor Nakhichevan within the 
Russian Empire and in India, as well as elsewhere. In the mid-nineteenth 
century, the Indo-Armenian writer Avdall mentions that the British courts 
there still referred questions of hereditary bequests and wills to the 
Armenian bishops for clarification (1841, p. 247). 


Medicine 


Another tradition largely utilizing the vernacular, as we have seen, was 
medicine. Armenian contributions to the field had tended to be of a 
practical nature. Greater systematization was gradually introduced in 
our period by figures such as Mkhitar Heratsi. In the introduction to his 
work “The Consolation of Fevers” (Jermants mkhitarutiun) of 1184, he 
informs us: 


I was trained in the writings of the Arabs, Persians and Greeks. I saw 
in the writings they have that they possess the art of medicine full and 
complete according to the first wise men (Galen, Hippocrates, etc.) 
i.e. diagnosis, which is the wisdom and teaching of the art of medi- 
cine. But among the Armenians I did not find the instruction and 
wisdom of diagnosis at all, but only treatment and that not systematic 
and comprehensive, but brief and eclectic, compiled from various 
sources, (1971, p. 247) 
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His survey deals with two hundred diseases giving rise to fever, includ- 
ing typhoid and malaria, on the basis of several Greek and Arab 
authorities. 

Apart from facilities attached to monasteries, it is known that 
Queen Zabel (Isabelle) established a hospital in the Cilician capital of 
Sis in 1241. There are also contemporary translations of parts of 
Avicenna's Medical Canon and Abu Sa'id's anatomy as well as a 
veterinary tract entitled "Concerning the Horse and Other Beasts of 
Burden." In the next century Grigor Kiliketsi compiled a medical 
dictionary composed of 330 entries regarding drugs and their prepa- 
ration and a second portion devoted to various conditions and their 
treatment. However, the major contribution to the advancement of 
Armenian medicine was made by the fifteenth-century writer 
Amirdovlat Amasiatsi (Amirdovlat of Amasia), most of whose auto- 
graph copies are preserved in the Matenadaran Institute of Manu- 
scripts, Erevan. 

Taken together, Amasiatsi's works form an Armenian version of 
Avicenna's great collection. One of his first treatises, the Akhrapatin of 
1459, parallels the fifth book of the canon, treating pharmacology in 
twenty-five chapters. Number twenty-three provides a table with the 
appropriate terms listed in Armenian, Greek, "Frankish," and Persian. 
His “Utility of Medicine" (Ogut bzhshkutian) of 1469, based on books 
one, three, and five of the canon, concentrates on anatomy and pathol- 
ogy. Among the over 200 ailments treated, twenty chapters are given 
over to eye disease (1940), Five years later he produced another study 
devoted to vital signs, which considers techniques for drawing blood. 
His most extensive work, however, encompassing 3,700 entries, is a 
medical dictionary (Angitats anpet) similar to Avicenna's second book 
in which Arabic, Turkish, and Latin are added to the arsenal of languages 
employed in his earlier treatise (1926). 

His impact on the subsequent development of medicine is clear 
from Buniat Sebastatsi's (Buniat of Sebastia) redaction of his "Utility 
. of Medicine" in 1626. Sebastatsi produced a work of his own, the “Book 
of Medicine" (Girk bzhshkutian tomari) four years later in fifty chapters, 
in which he directs special attention to psychological and nervous 
disorders (1644). His contemporary Asar Sebastatsi had produced a 
similar account of practical medicine some years previously entitled “On 
the Medical Art" (Girk bzhshkakan arhesti) in 140 chapters (1993). 
Thereafter, increasingly Armenians were exposed to Western medical 
approaches. Thus, for example, Giorgio Baglivi (1668-1707), an orphan 
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adopted by an Italian doctor, studied at Salerno, Padua, and Bologna 
and became professor of anatomy and surgery at Rome. 

As in related cultures, along with the clergy, Armenian doctors 
were also interested in alchemy, again largely under Arabic influence. 
References to the “arcane arts" are extant from the twelfth century, and 
the translations are preserved from the next. A Persian treatise was 
rendered for King Hetum I, while later in the century the indefatigable 
vardapet Hovhannes Erznkatsi notes the views of Arab scientists on 
minerals, acids, and gases. Indigenous texts concerning the transmuta- 
tion of base metals into gold are ascribed to the sixteenth-century 
practitioner Daniel Abegha, among others. Gradual exposure to Euro- 


pean thought led to the translation of works by Domenicus Auda and „+. 3 


Richard de Fournival and thereafter to the debate between alchemy and 
chemistry. Metallurgic experimentation facilitated a number of Arme- 
nian crafts such as goldsmithery, glass fabrication, pottery, and the 
production of inks and paints. 

Although the target of ecclesiastical condemnation since the cre- 
ation of the Armenian alphabet and inception of literature in the eighth 
century A.D., astrology remained another very popular pseudoscience. 
Several writings, particularly translations of Arabic and Persian works, 
are known from manuscript collections. The interesting obstetrics trea- 
tise "Secrets of Women" by Archbishop Hovhannes, alongside scientific 
questions such as malformations, contraceptive methods, and so on, and 
religious issues such as the relation of the soul to birth, also indulges in 
speculation on topics such as the influence of the planets on the embryo. 
The demand for such materials can easily be gauged from the fact that 
two of the earliest Armenian printed books of 1512-1513 are devoted to 
the topic. The Akhtark contains horoscopes, calendars, and dream inter- 
pretation, while the Urbatagirk (lit. “Friday Book") concentrates on the 
prophylactic aspect, offering prayers of St. Cyprian against demons, 
wizards, and sects, others for protection, and a treatment of the evil eye. 
The prevalence of such concerns is also observable from the many 
. prayer scrolls (A mayil) extant from the seventeenth century with prayers 
and readings over the sick and for the aversion of negative influences. 


Monastic Life 


The true repositories of Armenia's intellectual history were, however, 
the monasteries, which, though themselves intermittently subject to 
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destruction and dissolution, nevertheless represented the culture's one 
enduring institution from the twelfth to the seventeenth century. En- 
dowed in perpetuity with lands, villages, mills, and oil presses as a 
memorial to the donors' piety and hence of prime economic importance, 
they are often resplendent vehicles for artistic expression. Apart from 
Cilicia, few Armenian castles have been preserved, and consequently 
churches and monastic complexes form the culture's major architectural 
structures. 

There is abundant literary evidence to indicate the existence of 
monasticism in Armenia already in the fourth century, yet Armenian 
monasticism maintained a significant eremitic character. Consequently, 
only in the tenth century do large edifices in stone emerge. There follows 
a period of consolidated expansion into the fourteenth century with the 
addition of belfries (such as the very attractive example at Haghpat of 
1245), libraries, and large halls (gavit) for assembly, teaching, and so 
on. Thereafter, a broad hiatus ensues until the renewal ofthe seventeenth 
century, as has been stated. In addition to successfully solving the 
architectural problems, Armenian monastic churches presented the op- 
portunity for figural composition around the drum of the dome, as at 
Gandzasar, or for higher relief sculpture on the facade, as on the 
impressive west front of Amaghu Noravank. Moreover, a number of 
churches still reveal signs of the glorious frescoes that originally covered 
the interior wall space (e.g., Tatev and Saghmosavank). They would 
further be adorned with altar curtains, like the one for Gosh’s monastery 
prepared by Arzu-khatun and her daughters. Of it the historian Kirakos 
Gandzaketsi (Kirakos of Gandzak) remarks: 


It was a marvel to those who beheld it . . . dyed with diverse colors 
and illustrated with images very precisely executed as if they had been 
carved, depicting the Savior's incarnation and [lives] of other saints 

. .. Those who saw it would praise God for granting women the . 
wisdom to produce tapestries and the genius of embroidery. (1961, 
pp. 215-16) 


Monasteries also increasingly became patrons of literature. 
Whereas most works of the early period, and especially history, were 
composed by bishops, often at the request of the local dynasty, by the 
twelfth to the seventeenth century this role was assumed by the vardapet 
or teacher at one of the monastic academies at the behest of one of his 
colleagues or pupils. This development had an impact on the very 
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conceptualization and approach to the genre. Moreover, frequently 
bishops themselves resided in monasteries, as in the Jacobite tradition, 
while the sociopolitical relationship between secular and religious au- 
thority was gradually transformed. Previously it was not uncommon for 
the episcopacy to be held by a younger scion of the princely house. Now 
under Muslim suzerainty it was deemed prudent to reverse the process 
by presenting the family property as a religious wagf administered by a 
hereditary higher clergy. Examples of such “prince-bishops” were found 
throughout the Armenian lands, in Erznka, Aghtamar, Maku, and Cau- 
casian Albania. 


Historiography 


The demise of the old aristocratic houses meant that historiography was 
viewed even more as an ecclesiastical discipline (except for a few texts 
from Cilicia, such as the annals of Hetum II, spanning the years 1076 to 
1296). Individual works often were commissioned by a catholicos who 
wished to preserve a record of contemporary events. However, building 
on the tradition of Movses Khorenatsi (Moses of Khoren), it became the 
norm to preface this main portion with an epitome of earlier history, 
traced back to the country’s Christianization by Kirakos, to the origin 
of the human race by most practitioners of the genre, and to creation 
itself by Vardan Areveltsi. The chronographic approach was much 
cultivated during the twelfth-seventeenth centuries, from large under- 
takings such as Samvel Anetsi’s (Samuel of Ani) work, which extended 
until 1180, to the widespread band of largely anonymous continuators 
who expanded the original chronicle sometimes for centuries by record- 
ing events of more local significance. Along with manuscript colophons, 
these are particularly important for the sixteenth century, as there is no 
major treatment from the conclusion of Tovma Metzopetsi’s (Thomas 
of Metzop) “History of Leng Timur” (1385-1440) until those of Grigor 
Daranaghtsi and Arakel Tavrizhetsi (Arakel of Tabriz) covering the 
years 1602-1662. In addition to national history, one work by the local 
-` metropolitan, Stepanos Orbelian, concentrates on the region of Siunik. 
It is unusual in the amount of archival and inscriptional documentation 
it provides. 

Granted the breadth of Armenia's international contacts, it is 
hardly surprising that an effort was made to acquaint Armenian readers 
with neighboring cultures. Thus Vardan Areveltsi translated the chron- 
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icle of the Syrian patriarch Michael (d. 1199) with the assistance of the 
priest Ishokh. Almost contemporaneously, an early version of the Geor- 
gian chronicle was rendered, circulating under the name Juansher. In the 
fourteenth century Nerses Palianents, the Latin archbishop of 
Manazkert, translated a chronicle ofthe Pole, Fra Martinus. Despite their 
diversity, they are all loose renderings, those responsible appropriating 
their sources to various degrees by inserting material of direct Armenian 
interest. Developing the ethnographical excursus on the Turks in 
Michael's work, a thirteenth-century epitomator added a new section 
discussing the Mongols, or “Nation of Archers.” The latter theme was 
also explored by Hetum of Korikos, constable of Cilicia from 1294 to 
1305, in his La Flor des Estoires de la Terre d’ Orient, which he wrote 
for Pope Clement V. 


Scribal Arts 


Book arts also flourished throughout the twelfth-seventeenth centuries 
within a monastic setting. While valuable liturgical items such as gospel 
books were copied in uncial (erkatagir) script on parchment with rich 
textual illumination into the thirteenth century, scholarly materials were 
usually produced in paper with minimal adornment. Moreover, since the 
development of a minuscule hand (bolorgir) in about the ninth century, 
the amount of material that could be comfortably contained within a 
normal book increased vastly. This in turn facilitated the scholastic 
movement toward the greater codification and synthesis of knowledge, 
creating a number of compendia, such as the full Bible, which were now 
accessible i mi tup (within one cover). Whereas provincial scribal 
practice in the preceding period is rather erratic, it was raised to a high 
degree of consistency in Cilicia, where in centers such as Grner, Drazark, 
and especially Skevra a small, finely wrought script was perfected. The 
last school was particularly influential through the line of teacher-pupils 
Nerses Lambronatsi, Grigor Skevratsi, Aristakes Grich, and Grigor 
Skevratsi (nephew of Grigor). Aristakes and Gevorg contributed man- 
uals on the important practical issues of orthography and syllabication; 
the latter’s exemplars were highly sought after as models. 

While all students were schooled in scribal skills, a rigorous 
training in illumination was much less common. Although some laymen, 
such as Toros Roslin, were trained, many painters derived from the ranks 
of the higher clergy. Armenian miniature of the twelfth century as 
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elaborated in gospels and other liturgical books betrays significant 
Byzantine influence in subject and treatment. Increasingly Western 
motifs gained popularity, especially in the atelier of the catholicate at 
Hromkla, as illustrated by Roslin's Lady Keran gospel of 1265. Much 
attention focused on the canon tables tabulating the passages evangelists 
hold in common. A uniquely Armenian genre of commentaries devel- 
oped in which the various flora and fauna that adorn the tables are 
accorded allegorical significance. In contrast, the schools of Greater 
Armenia preserve greater continuity with the past, those from Khachen 
and Artsakh perpetuating strikingly primitive traits. While several 
schools in the north and east maintained a rather tenuous existence, those 
in the Van region flourished under relatively peaceful and prosperous 
conditions. These display more Persian influence and are characterized 
by a highly abstract approach, dispensing with most of the architectural 
framing of scenes to concentrate more dramatically on the figures 

themselves, against a backdrop of floral embellishment. 


Higher Education 


It is sometimes suggested that the model of contemporary European 
universities is an appropriate analogy to these Armenian academies, yet 
surely the monastic school offers a closer parallel. Quite apart from the 
similarity of setting, the Armenian institutions lacked the stability of 
university foundations, on the one hand reflecting the broader political 
situation of the region, but also being heavily dependent on the quality 
of the teaching staff to draw students. When figures such as Vanakan 
Vardapet or Grigor Tatevatsi moved to a different location, their pupils 
would generally follow suit. Moreover, despite secondary references to 
the seven liberal arts, the mathematical quadrivium (arithmetic, music, 
geometry and astronomy) received comparatively little attention. The 
greatest involvement with the last of these arose from practical consid- 
erations relating to the date of Easter pursued by such scholars as Hakob 
Ghrimetsi (ca. 1350-1426). Their results (often embracing several cen- 
turies) were usually tabulated in works known as parzatumar (calendri- 
cal explanation). Music was studied mainly for performance in the 
liturgy and office, not generally for its theoretical aspects. In the course 
of time the precise tradition of how the various chants were executed 
diversified in different parts of the country, as is exemplified by the 
contrasting practice of the major centers of Echmiadzin, Jerusalem, 
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Constantinople, and New Julfa until more recent times. Moreover, 
interest in numerology focused on symbolic significance rather than 
calculation or measurement. Instead, from the bulk of the production of 
the vardapets associated with the academies, there can be no doubt that 
scripture formed the principal focus of their inquiry. This emphasis thus 
maintains continuity with the Armenians’ early formation in the School : 
of Edessa. ! 

Meanwhile, the artakin (lit. external, i.e., nonreligious) fields of 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic provided the basic tools ancillary to that 
task. The procedure was to write a commentary (meknutiun) on texts 
regarded as authoritative within a given discipline, in the course of 
which the thought of pagan authors such as Dionysius Thrax (ca. 
170—ca. 90 B.c.: grammar), and Aristotle and Porphyry (logic) became 
increasingly Christianized. These were supplemented by the nurb griank 
(subtle writings) of Christian authors incorporating the works of the 
Cappadocian Fathers, Psuedo Dionysius the Areopagite, Evagrius of 
Pontus, and the philosopher David "the Invincible." Using the minus- 
cule script, all the primary texts on the syllabus might be collected in 
one volume, such as Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi's (Mekhitar of Ayrivan) 
famous homiliary of about 1282, which well symbolizes the fundamen- 
tal aspiration to reconcile divine revelation with human inquiry. 

Brief introductions to the various textbooks for student needs were 
provided by Grigor Abasian in his Patjarats girk (Book of Synopses). 
These were supplemented for more advanced classes by detailed inves- 
tigations (lutsmunk) of problematic passages in the texts, such as those 
of Davit Kobayretsi (d. ca. 1220) on the Cappadocians and Dionysius 
and Hovhannes Orotnetsi (d. 1387) and Grigor Tatevatsi (d. 1409) on 
Aristotle. In the mid-sixth century, the Armenians had been introduced 
to the dogmatic florilegium, tabulating excerpts from church Fathers in 
favor of or in opposition to a certain proposition, in Timothy Aelurus's 
refutation of the Christological definition of the Council of Chalcedon 
(451). From the eleventh century the form was exploited to gather 
together the varied interpretations of commentators on a particular work, 
thus offering a conspectus of the status quaestionis and facilitating the 
resolution of their viewpoints. Armenians were also unique in develop- 

ing a commentary tradition on the exegetical and philosophical writings 
of the Hellenistic Jewish author Philo of Alexandria (ca. 25 B.c—ca. 45 
A.D.), whose ideas had little influence on Byzantium and who does not 
seem to have even been translated in Syriac. Yet his views on cosmology 
and divine providence were the subject of keen debate in Armenia over 
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several centuries, stimulating the development of indigenous thought on 
those issues. - 

Scholarly discussions resulted in compilations of question and 
answer (hartsmunk ev pataskhanik) on specific topics, the most cele- 
brated being that of Vanakan Vardapet (d. 1251). More wide-ranging 
" discussion with his royal patron, Hetum I, during the 1240s initiated 
. Vanakan's pupil Vardan’s encyclopedic work Zhghlank (lit. conver- 
sations), which employs the same format to present a fascinating 
kaleidoscope of the questions provoking intellectual curiosity at the 
time. It well articulates the contrast between the empirical Syriac and 
Arabic approach to natural philosophy and the more speculative posi- 
tion adopted by the Armenians, who lacked access to Aristotle’s 
physical and biological treatises. Nevertheless, the Armenians’ spec- 
ulative position gradually diversified over the next two centuries 
through closer contacts with those traditions, the effects of which are 
already visible on Vardan’s historical compilation of 1267. It benefits 
from the Syrian Ishokh’s “Book Concerning Nature” (Girk i veray 
bnutian). Undoubtedly the most comprehensive treatment of this type 
is Grigor Tatevatsi’s “Book of Questions” (Hartsmants girk). Subdi- 
vided into ten chapters, his magnum opus proceeds systematically 
from a consideration of non-Christian and heretical propositions to an 
expositions of his own tradition. Beginning with a detailed review of 
Psuedo Dionysius’s teaching on the angelic realm, Tatevatsi treats in 
turn creation, the composition of man, biblical and ecclesiastical 
history, the church and its worship and sacraments, culminating in 
eschatological issues of the afterlife. 

From the information available, it seems that monastic life was 
increasingly regulated by St. Basil’s provisions, while Nerses 
Lambronatsi also translated St. Benedict’s rule, which he had seen 
applied in Latin monasteries on the Black Mountain near Antioch. Once 
again vardapets composed most of the hymns (sharakan, tagh, gandz, 
etc.) for feasts of the saints and other celebrations. Throughout this 
period musical execution preserved an important extempore quality. 
Consequently, the notation (khaz) employed was elaborated from the 
basic pointing of texts such as the gospel to give guidance in chanting 
and declamation. Beginning as a reminder of certain initial and codal 
melismas, the system of signs became increasingly more complex 
between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries, after which it gradually fell 
into abeyance. Since no comprehensive key has been preserved, musi- 
cologists are still unsure of the significance of several of its forms. 
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Poetry 


In addition to the rhetorical study of the Bible and other texts, students 
were also trained in poetic composition. To assist beginners, word lists 
of appropriate synonyms for use in verse were prepared. Although many 
did not aspire to lofty lyric accomplishments, they nevertheless utilized 
the skill they attained in composing colophons to the manuscripts they 
copied in which a verse component became increasingly popular. Apart 
from meditating on liturgical hymns, particularly since Grigor 
Narekatsi's (Gregory of Narek) "Book of Lamentation" (Matian 
voghbergutian), poetry became an integral part of monastic spirituality. 
Side by side with the more intellectual tradition represented by Evagrius 
and the commentaries written on his corpus by such figures as Grigor 
Skevratsi (d. ca. 1230), Kirakos Erznkatsi (d. 1355), and Matteos 
Jughayetsi (Matthew of Julfa) (d. ca. 1412) was a more affective strain 
emphasizing contrition and tears of compunction. 

Some poems, such as those of Grigor Tgha, seek to emulate 
Narekatsi's verse. His uncle Shnorhali designated his major poem Hisus 
Vordi (Jesus the Son) a voghbergutiun (elegy/lamentation) like the 
matian. Each point in the retelling of sacred story is punctuated by 
reflections on the state of the soul, the awareness of sin and alienation, 
and prayer for reconciliation for appropriation in private devotions. 
Many ecclesiastical poets cultivated the genre of the personal lament 
(voghb) as a means of self-examination and confession. At times this 
becomes a psychomachia, utilizing the age-old form of a dialogue 
between the two opposing principles in the human composition of flesh 
and spirit. When the latter, according to Khachatur Kecharetsi 
(Khachatur of Kechar) (d. 1331), poses the question of how the flesh 
had misled it into a shallow accommodation with this transient life, it 
receives the sobering response: 


I am a horse, and you the horserider, 

I am a servant, and you the master, 

When you have a wish, I put it into effect. 

Why do you blame me, the earthborn? (1958, p. 152) 


An indication of the deep bond between master and pupil in this period 
is the frequency with which the latter would write his mentor's life. In 
addition to a prose vita, poetic treatments were also common. At first 
these were eulogistic laments on their teachers' passing, praising their 
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physical as well as spiritual attributes as an angel in the flesh. Some- 
times they included a ritual search for the vardapet culminating in a 
vision of his inauguration into the angelic ranks of paradise. Subse- 
quently, panegyrics tended to be written as tokens of respect during 
the teacher's life as well. 


Religion | 


Religiously Armenia was a very pluralistic society. Vestiges of 
Zoroastrianism lingered on particularly in the group referred to as 
arevordik (“children of the sun"). One community of arevordik near 
Samosata was received into the Armenian Church in the 1170s through 
the good offices of Nerses Shnorhali, while others in the neighborhood 
of Amida continued well into the nineteenth century. Additionally there — 
were strong colonies of Armenian Chalcedonians in various parts of the 
Byzantine Empire (especially in Cappadocia and Trebizond) as well as 
along the Georgian border. Often they engaged in polemic against the 
main body of the Armenian Church, such as in the missive the rhetor 
Theopistes, secretary to Prince Aaron of Balu, sent to his counterpart of 
Sasun, provoking a detailed apology from the theologian Poghos Ta- 
ronetsi in 1101. Apart from this they were very active in translating from 
Greek and Georgian into their own language up to the eighteenth 
century. Naturally they rendered all the Byzantine service books for their 
own use. Other works, however, entered immediately into the Armenian 
mainstream. Ivane Zakarian had adopted a Chalcedonian confession at 
the turn of the thirteenth century and sponsored a monastery of his 
coreligionists at Pghndzahank. There the monk Symeon occupied him- 
self with renderings from Georgian. One of the earliest copies of his 
translation of the Neoplatonic Proclus’s Elements of Theology was 
incorporated into Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi’s homiliary, while in 1363 
Hovhannes Vorotnetsi commissioned a copy of Symeon’s version of St. 
John of Damascus’s Source of Knowledge in Tiflis. In collaboration with 
a colleague, Minas, he also rendered St. John Climacus’s Ladder of 
Spiritual Ascent, which gained wide currency in a revised version of 
1290 from Cilicia. 

Cilicia had been in intermittent contact with Latin Christianity 
during the twelfth century, which led to the establishment first of 
Franciscan houses and then of Dominican ones by the middle of the 
thirteenth century. As a result, several Western motifs are observable 
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in the art of the period. Moreover, whereas philosophical pursuits were 
generally advanced in Greater Armenia, the only important philoso- 
pher of the Cilician state was Vahram Rabuni (d. ca. 1290), secretary 
to Levon II, who showed openness to European trends in nominalism. 
Enlarging the scope of reader's aids in scriptural study, Stephen 
Langton's Vulgate chapter divisions were inserted into Armenian 
Bibles of the end of the century. By the 1230s Latin monastics had 
also arrived on the Armenian plateau and subsequently entered into 
dialogue with the scholars of Gladzor and Tatev.. Centered in the 
monastery of Krna, they in turn initiated a significant series of trans- 
lations from Latin with the aid of Armenian converts who were soon 
to be established as the Fratres Unitores. 

Their work was supervised by the missionary Bartolomeo di 
Bologna who became first archbishop of Atrpatakan in a hierarchical 
line that reached to 1766. Together with Hovhannes Tsortsoretsi, a 
former pupil of Esayi Nchetsi, in 1321 he rendered Aquinas's sacramen- 
tal theology from the summa, which later influenced Grigor Tatevatsi's 
eclectic eucharistic formulations. Nevertheless, many of the dogmas 
they introduced were impugned by their Armenian counterparts. Vardan 
Areveltsi queried the understanding of purgatory and Mkhitar Skevratsi 
the basis for papal supremacy in the primacy of Peter. However, unlike 
their neighbors, the Byzantines and Syrians, it was characteristic of the 
Armenians not to instigate acrimonious exchanges with proponents of 
other religious views. On the contrary, ecclesiastics such as Gosh and 
Vardan Aygektsi argued pragmatically that rather than insisting on 
uniformity in belief and practice, affairs should be governed by confes- 
sional tolerance and interethnic entente. In like vein, the poet Frik 
advocates greater cooperation of all Christian peoples against their 
common enemies. At the same time, the expansion in hymnography 
eulogizing St. Gregory the Illuminator and other early hierarchs and 
saints related to the area (such as St. Sargis) in this period gives clear 
expression to the distinctiveness of the Armenian Christian tradition. 

As in art, so in literature, Armenian borrowings from the West 
more usually impacted form and methodology rather than content. 
Previously the main genre for the discursive exposition of a theme, often 
evolving from a biblical citation, was the homily (jar). Now this was 
largely supplanted by the karoz (sermon, cf. Latin praedicatio,) which, 
while treating fundamentally the same subject matter, was typified by 
the more rigorous use of logic. Characteristically it proceeds by subdi- 
viding the main theme into its constituent elements and defining each 
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in turn with supporting arguments so as to arrive at a more comprehen- 
sive understanding of the topic under discussion. One of the first 
collections was authored by Hovhannes Tsortsoretsi, while that of 
Bishop Bartolomeo, translated from Latin by Hakob Krnetsi in 1331, 
was one of the most influential. Its proverbial illustrations, in particular, 
were so appealing that they frequently infiltrated compilations ascribed 
to indigenous writers. As a whole the genre offers a wide mange of 
information on contemporary social mores. 

In addition to movements advocating union either with Byzantine 
Orthodoxy or Roman Catholicism, heretical sects such as the Tondrak- 
ites preserved a folk religion beyond the penumbra of the church’s 
sacraments. Although their cult center had been destroyed by Grigor 
Magistros, the devotees continued to maintain a marginal existence. 
That their ideas persisted is well demonstrated by the case of a sectarian 
Tomas, who is recorded to have appeared in New Julfa in 1642 es- 
pousing similar beliefs. They were propagated into modern times. A 
manual known as the Key of Truth is related to the movement and was 
confiscated in Anatolia only in 1837. 


Laments 


Earlier it was mentioned that religious poets sometimes composed 
personal laments as a spiritual exercise. Communally the Jament became 
a popular socíal and political genre that came to terms with major 
disasters, such as the devastation of large cities by war. Thus there are 
extant treatments of the fall of Edessa to the Turk Zangi in 1144, 
Jerusalem to Salah al-Din (Saladin) in 1187, as well as a series tracing 
Ottoman expansion encompassing Constantinople (1453), Crimea 
(1455), Nicosia (1570), Tabriz (1585), and the Safavid removal of the 
population of Julfa to Isfahan in 1604. Whereas later examples tend to 
be fairly short, simple narratives by lower clergy, the earlier practitioners 
- are generally taken from the upper echelons and demonstrate their skill 
in longer works in a high poetic style employing the devices of person- 
ification and apostrophe to intensify the pathos. The city is invoked as 
an orphaned widow after the manner of the biblical book of Lamenta- 
tions, addressing her scattered and deceased children. The extent of the 
cataclysm is heightened by inclusion of the natural forces. Hence, as 
Hovhannes Makuetsi (John of Maku) states, when Julfa was breached, 
“All the hills entered mourning, the seas and rivers were moved to 
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weeping" (1969). Moreover the contrast with its prosperous, illustrious 
past underlines the city's present plight, painted in somber hues. Often 
this is accompanied by poignantly reiterated rhetorical questions as by 
Nerses Shnorhali on the cessation of festivities: 


Where now is the crown you were embellished with or your 
magnificent fillet ? 

Where are the adornments of the lady, bride of the king's son? 
(1973, p. 33) 


Successor to the teeming multitudes, the image of a loan owl perched 
on the ruins frequently symbolizes the utter desolation of the place. 
Usually also the question of theodicy is broached and resolved with 
reference to the former population's sinfulness. In the final portion a 
note of optimism for the future is often sounded for the readers' 
consolation. As Simeon Aparanetsi (Simeon of Aparen) writes in an 
allusion to the book of Daniel: 


It is not right to break the thread of hope 

Any more than Israel in Babylon, 

But to take [as models of] hope the young men in the fire 
And to sing their songs. (1969, p. 238) 


Significantly, this final element is lacking in treatments like the lament 
of the cathedral of Echmiadzin by Stepanos Orbelian (d. 1304). By not 
offering comfort, this category more closely resembles the tone of the 
funeral oration. As the author's focus concentrates on the decline of the 
Armenian plateau since the departure of the royalty and many of the 
noble houses to Cilicia, this strategy is adopted to apply psychological 
pressure on the conscience of nobles to return and reestablish an Arme- 
nian state there. 


Other Poetic Genres 


For those who had gone to foreign parts, whether in pursuit of trade or 
as a result of expulsion, the motherland continued to exert a gravitational 
pull on their emotional allegiance. Their feelings of yearning and loss 
are eloquently channeled into another genre, the song of the exile 
(pandukht, gharib). These regularly lament the émigré's alienation, lack 
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of rights, and vulnerability in a place where neither he nor his worth 
receives recognition. His quandary is often depicted by a different bird 
motif, as in the following excerpt from Mkrtich Naghash, archbishop of 
Amida (d. ca. 1469): 


The exile in a foreign land is indeed extremely wretched. 

Like a fowl separated from its flock. Going off course it finds rest 
nowhere, 

But continues to wander until it reaches its place. (1965, p. 165) 


The opposite genre, a celebration of the joys of merriment and good 
company (tagh urakhutian), is also widely found. Sitting around a table 
laden with choice delicacies, the assembled gathering 1s to enjoy the 
plenty and take relief from responsibility and care while young men ply 
them with wine and entertain them with song and dance to the accom- 
paniment of the saz and santur. Indeed, as alcoholic beverages were 
illicit under Islam, Armenians and other Christians had a monopoly on 
the wine trade in the Middle East. With the emphasis on fun, good 
humor, and harmonious interaction, sometimes the poems are explicit 
on the etiquette expected, discouraging drunkenness, rowdiness, and 
pique. As was noted earlier of the oral tradition, love is one of the most 
widespread themes to receive poetic treatment. It is also handled in many 
different ways. Under the influence of sufic texts such as 'Attar's Mantiq 
at-tayr (Conference of the Birds), figures such as Kostandin Erznkatsi 
(thirteenth century) composed religious allegories around the theme of 
the rose and nightingale to express their mystical love for Christ. In St. 
John’s Gospel (15:11-12) Jesus tells the disciples, “I have spoken thus 
to you, so that my joy may be in you, and your joy complete. This is my 
commandment: love one another, as I have loved you." To this 
Kostandin offers his own commentary, utilizing the theme of inebriation 
to convey ecstasy: 


Today ... we should be intoxicated with love, we who are united 
together. 

The rose is adorned with beauty and has given us the command. 
(Erznkatsi, 1962, pp. 132-33) 


Aware that the universe is permeated by divine love, the poet 
employs settings of spring and dawn to emphasize the exhilaration that 
he experiences in his vision of the divine light of the "Sun of righteous- 
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ness." Other poets employ the rose and nightingale motif in a fascinating 
range of contexts unexplored by surrounding cultures. 

Songs of earthly love are usually divided into two categories, one 
eulogizing the physical attributes of the beloved woman (govasank), the 
other the outpouring of the poet's unrequited love (gangat). The former 
follows a broad Middle Eastern pattern of cataloging the young 
woman's external attractions in an extremely stylized sequence (some- 
times in an alphabetic acrostic) with increasingly elevated similes. 
Finally the poet is forced to confess her beauty absolutely peerless and 
incomparable. A typical example is provided by Hovhannes Tlkurantsi 
(John of Tikuran): 


I saw a beautiful image 

Like the sun which gives light, 

Isaw eyes like seas, 

Eyebrows thicker than cloud and sea. 

A pale forehead and lush mouth, 

Plaits and braid that would pluck out your soul, 

Her bosom was filled with dazzling white roses, 

Her waist and back more supple than a willow. (1958, p. 13) 


As this excerpt indicates, no reference is made to the woman's 
qualities of character and intellect. In fact, the poet Naghash Hovnatan 
(1661-1722) devotes one of his works to women's "shortwittedness." 
There he articulates the marked distinction between women's exterior 
and interior aspects very succinctly in the opening lines, drawing the 
parallel between women's minds and their pot plants. The latter may 
develop into a large yellow clump of good height. But color is their only 
attraction, they emit no fragrance. He then jocularly proceeds to justify 
the censure by citing their fundamental weakness, namely that they pay 
no heed to men's advice, but prefer their own false talk and customs in 
a spirit of mutual appreciation. Moreover, this proclivity becomes more 
ingrained with every generation. If the mother is bad, the daughter is ten 
times worse. It is not until the Enlightenment that appreciation is shown 
of women's mental and emotional capabilities. The only exception to 
this is the Virgin Mary, who besides representing beauty and purity is 
portrayed as the embodiment of maternal affection and strength. 

Baghdasar Dpir (1683-1768) is a good representative of the more 
sophisticated taste of the upper echelons of Armenian society in Con- 
stantinople. His treatment of the lover's plaint is chaste and restrained. 
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His beloved is so elusive that his soul wanders over hill and dale like a 
dervish in search of her, Gradually a note of melancholy insinuates itself 
into the tone, especially when he compares himself to the nightingale 
lamenting the absence of its rose. In urging the petals to open it is pierced 
by the thorns. In contrast, Naghash Hovnatan is more direct and earthy 
in his expression, as in his attempt to woo a widow who, he complains, 
displays unnecessary coquetries to tease him. 


Come, let’s send each other a writ, 

Let’s stop being so abusive. 

It’s cold, come let’s huddle together 

To keep warm. 

Let’s get drunk. 

Quince will do fine for starters, 

Then let’s unclasp your bosom. (Hovnatan, 1983, pp. 40-41) 


Another aspect of poetic activity consisted of social criticism. One 
of the main exponents is the thirteenth-century writer Frik. He inveighs 
against the vices of dishonesty, exploitation, and immorality in a type 
of verse similar to what the contemporary scholars described as popular 
comedy, or what we might call satire. For example, in his attack on ` 
adultery and drunkenness, he adopts the catalogue approach of the 
govasank from head to toe, only this time draws attention to the abuse 
the various bodily parts have suffered as a result of such sybaritic 
excesses. 


Your heart is filled with deceit like a beast or wolf: 

You should have shown yourself merciful to the poor and 
orphaned. . . 

Your stomach you’ ve let sag loosely like a horse or mule: 

You should have behaved with self-restraint and been moderate in 
consuming food. (Frik, 1952, p. 305) 


The message he purveys with effective bluntness is of the tran- 
sience of life and the future reckoning of judgment where the inequal- 
ities of this life are not replicated and the criterion is honest dealing 
and care for others. In fact, some of his poems closely resemble the 
counsel of his contemporary Hovhannes Erznkatsi to the wealthy 
merchant class of his city, underlining their shortcomings in commu- 
nity welfare, avoiding almsgiving, negligence in hospitality to way- 
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farers, defrauding widows as well as unconcern for piety. In at least 
two of his poems (“Complaint to Christ" and “Against Fate"), Frik 
insightfully pursues his criticism beyond the human factor to voice his 
incomprehension of the world order itself and the possibility of rec- 
onciling this with the workings of providence. Here too the power of 
his appeal is located in the vivid contrastive vignettes he juxtaposes, 
allowing the accumulation of instances to overwhelm the easy certain- 
ties of audience and reader alike, as on the question of preserving one's 
family line in his gangat to Christ: 


One is given twenty sons and daughters, 

One is barren and does not have a single child. 

He lives as a captive under miserable conditions 

And has no way to be remembered on the earth. (Frik, 1952, p. 544) 


With the publication of the first (partial) edition of Frik's poems 
in 1930, these works became a cause célébre for the now-discredited 
Soviet scholarship on the subject. Their notoriety was conditioned by 
the notion that they offer a novel iconoclastic attitude toward organized 
religion; in fact, these poignant appeals mark no new departure, but arise 
out of a well-established medium in the Judeo-Christian tradition al- 
ready embodied in the Psalter, at once the most basic and widespread 
primer in forming morals and piety. 

This period is associated with some of the great Persian romances, 
such as Layla and Majnun, Vis o-Ramin, and Vargeh o-Golshah. Al- 
though there existed analogs in neighboring Georgia, such as Rustaveli's 
"The Knight in the Panther's Skin," there is no reflection of this trend 
in Armenia. As these works were essentially court creations, the insta- 
bility of Armenia's statehood and demise of its royal house did not offer 
a suitable environment for that genre to thrive. However, we find a 
variety of tales (zruyts) of eastern origin circulating in Armenian, 
sometimes in multiple recensions. Alongside ancient gnomic material 
such as Akhikar, there are versions of the "Youth and the Maiden" and 
“King Pahlul” deriving from Arabic and the “Counsels of Nushirvan” 
translated from Persian in the thirteenth century. These indicate the 
Armenians' love of enigmas, parables, and aphorisms, which is also 
visible in the indigenous collections of Mkhitar Gosh and Vardan 
Aygektsi (d. 1235) as well as Nerses Shnorhali's set of puzzles, appar- 
ently originally intended for the guards on duty at the catholicosal 
residence of Hromkla to while away the long night watches. 
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Another group of stories illustrating Indian spirituality in the 
renunciation of this world in favor of alife of ascetic purity adapted well 
to the atmosphere of Armenian monasticism. (Indeed the earlier type 
also developed distinctly Christian themes in the course of transmis- 
sion.) One originally describing the Buddha's enlightenment, the tale of 
Barlaam and Ioasaph (i.e., Bodhisattva), became only partially meta- 
morphosed, preserving its fundamental teaching of a sage elder persuad- 
ing a young prince to forsake his wealth and status in exchange for prayer 
and solitude. Its popularity is demonstrated by the number of prose 
versions. Later it was versified appropriately by the hero's namesake, 
Hovasap Sebastatsi. 

Another of this type of tale, the "City of Bronze," rendered from 
an Arabic intermediary in the tenth century, appears in a different form 
in the "Thousand and One Nights." In the process of its appropriation, 
it was embellished with verses termed kafa (from an Arabic root), 
which comment on the preceding scene, heightening its emotional 
impact. These verses are usually composed in monorhymed quatrains 
and cast in the hayren meter. Hence they probably derive from popular . 
practice in the narrative presentations of the gusans. In "City of 
Bronze" they form laments, as the following which the hero recites on 
reaching the city of his destination only to find it abandoned and 
empty, allegorically pointing to the vanity of human glory: 


Alas for you, fair city, that there is no one alive in you. 

All have turned to dust: there is no owner in these well-stocked stores. 

Would that we had never seen such bewildering things. 

Woe on us too if we should become like them—pitiable and fit for 
tears. (Akinian, 1958, p. 21) 


The Alexander Romance attributed to Pseudo Callisthenes had 
been translated into Armenian in the fifth century, but in its turn was 
regarded as too pagan in spirit. Hence Khachatur Kecharetsi appended 
his own commentary in the same kafa style and an epilogue in which 
he expounds an elaborate typology by which the events of the 
Macedonian king's life prefigured the coming of Christ. As the former 
defeated Darius, the latter overcame Satan. The former penetrated 
deserts and places infested with wild beasts, while Christ tamed our 
nature. Alexander's image was reverenced as a god by the Greeks, but 
Christ is worshiped by those in heaven and on earth. Subsequently, the 
poetic accretions continued with Grigoris Aghtamartsi and his pupil 
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Zakaria Gnunetsi in the sixteenth century. At the same time they built 
on Khachatur's illuminations of the battle scenes, making the cycle 
one of the richest and most developed of nonreligious topics in 
Armenian art. 

The genre of punctuating a prose narrative with poetic passages 
enjoyed wide popularity thereafter in both elevated and folk contexts. 
A good example of the former is Eremia Chelebi's description of the 
great fire of Constantinople in 1660, where, in addition to laments, the 
kafas offer appropriate paraphrases from scripture and moral advice. In 
the folk idiom the form was exploited by the ashugh (from the Arabic 
term ashik, for “lover’’) successor to the gusan, who appears first in the 
Armenian community in the figure of Nahapet Kuchak and a larger 
group from New Julfa in the next century, presumably under the 
patronage of the merchant (khodja) class. 

The prototype of this kind of poet is found at the end of the 
fifteenth century significantly at the Safavid court. There rivals such 
as Kurbani and Kureni brought Azeri folk meters such as the goshma 
to new levels of accomplishment. Their prose romances (hikaye) were 
interspersed with various verses of the sort we have already seen in 
praise of beauty, heroism, social criticism, and moral advice. This 
same pattern is also observable in the Armenian cycle of the Sasna 
Dzrer (Daredevils of Sasun), especially the third phase centering on 
Sasuntsi Davit (David of Sasun), who is not only a warrior but also a 
singer and poet, Another of the genres describing significant military 
or political events (destan) has had a long history; it even was utilized 
by contemporary folk poets to describe atrocities committed against 
the Armenian population of Sumgait and Baku in the last few years. 
A number of the Armenian practitioners studied under Turkish mas- 
ters. As many made a livelihood by going on tours of eastern Anatolia 
and Caucasia, like the most famous of them, Sayat Nova (1712-1795), 
they composed a large part of their compositions in Azeri Turkish, the 
lingua franca of the region. As a result of these contacts, Armenian 
variants developed on the tale of the Robin Hood figure, Kóroglu and 
his band, loosely based on historical events surrounding the Jelalian 
revolt at the turn of the seventeenth century. The Armenian ashughs 
held a special devotion toward Surb Karapet (St. John the Baptist), the 
murazatu (bestower of desires), and organized annual competitions in 
their art during the pilgrimage to celebrate his feast day at his shrine 
in Mush. 
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Printing 


The rise of the Armenian merchant class had a significant cultural 
impact. Figures such as Tigran Honents at Ani in the thirteenth century 
had already assumed the traditional aristocratic patronage of dedicating 
churches. Their interests and superstitions were obviously to a large 
extent behind the early experiment in printing by Hakob Meghapart at 
Venice in 1512-1513, and their financing supported the later presses, 
which sprang up in Constantinople (1567), Lvov (1616), New Julfa 
(1638), Amsterdam (1660), Livorno (1670), and in India later. They are 
thus the nucleus of the modern reading public. Moreover, at New Julfa 
they established their own school where, as in the case of the poetry they 
encouraged, the medium of instruction was the colloquial vernacular 
(ashkharhabar). Textbooks such as Ghukas Vanandetsi’s Gandz chapoy 
(Treasury of Measures: Amsterdam, 1699) catered to their needs, offer- 
ing a conspectus of the weights, measures, and monetary units in use all 
over the world as well as interesting details about the national charac- 
teristics of the Europeans with whom they would be doing business. 
Moreover, their account books provide fascinating insights into eco- 
nomic conditions in Central Asia where they were active. Their presence 
in cities like Milan and Amsterdam aroused the interest of local scholars 
in their language and culture and laid the foundations of modern 
Armenology through publications such as Francesco Rivola’s Armeno- 
Latin dictionary (1621) and grammar (1624) and Johann Joachim 
Schróder's more encompassing Thesaurus linguae Armenicae (1711). 
Their artistic patronage was an important conduit in the transmission of 
Western styles and motifs, as in the Bible of Ghazar Baberdatsi (Lazar 
of Baberd) (MS. no. 351 in the Matenadaran, Erevan), which was 
commissioned in Lvov in 1619, employing the iconography of many of 
the illustrations of the De Bry Bible of 1609 from Mainz. Thereafter the 
style spread to New Julfa, where it became very popular. Similarly, the 
celebrated first printing of the Armenian Bible by Oskan Erevantsi at 
Amsterdam in 1666 has a series of woodcuts inspired by Dürer. 


Crafts 


Although there is less information regarding artisans and tradesmen, 
indications are that they thrived in several urban settings. One such is 
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Erznka, which for a long time was primarily an Armenian city whose 
bazaars and wares (fabrics, copper utensils, and lampstands, etc.) were 
extolled by the Arab traveler Ibn Battuta on his visit in 1333. The 
indefatigable cleric Hovhannes drew up an interesting set of statutes for 
its confraternity in 1280 to promote mutual self-help and raise the moral 
tone of the community. Subsequently, more specifically guild structures 
emerged regulating the conduct of particular professions, including the 
ashughs, some of whose regulations are preserved from the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Special mention must be made of the Arme- 
nian pottery in Kutahia, which gained priority over Isnik in the seven- 
teenth century. Among the churches and mosques adorned with its 
craftsmanship is the Monastery of St. James in Jerusalem. Status sym- 
bols of many gospels commissioned by merchants are the books' 
elaborate gilt and silver covers. The covers testify to the skill of 
goldsmiths in such major centers as Constantinople and New Julfa, 
which attracted artisans from all overthe Armenian world. Metal objects 
from Tokat and Erzerum also attained a high degree of finesse by the 
seventeenth century. 


Seventeenth-Century Revival 


Merchant influence and capital also underlay the revamping of the 
catholicate of Echmiadzin, particularly under the active tenure of 
Pilippos Aghbaketsi (1632-1655). After a period of monastic decadence 
vividly portrayed by Grigor Daranaghtsi (1576-1643) in his contempo- 
rary history, the seeds of reform were sown by a group of four committed 
ecclesiastics who traveled to Egypt and Palestine to reacquaint them- 
selves with the monastic movement's roots. On their return they estab- 
lished the Mets Anapat (great "desert," or skete) at the turn of the 
century. The momentum was maintained by reformers such as Asar 
Sebastatsi, who sought to found new monasteries and prefigured the 
work of his compatriot Mkhitar Sebastatsi (Mekhitar of Sebastia) (1676- 
1749) at San Lazzaro in the next century. As the latter discovered, at 
that time only in Europe could the necessary conditions be found for a 
monastic and scholarly community to survive. 

Subsequently the attempt was made to raise the standard of clerical 
education and hence to return to the old curriculum. However, the 
Philohellene works which already required commentaries that began by 
simply paraphrasing the text in Hovhannes Vorotnetsi's time were now 
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completely incomprehensible and hence required a totally new transla- 
tion. A number of these were effected by Stepanos Lehatsi (Stephen of 
Poland) (d. 1689). Lehatsi had been brought up in Lvov, where he 
received a good training in Polish and Latin, which formed the basis of 
his renditions of Pseudo Dionysius, Josephus, Proclus, Aristotle's Phys- 
ics, and the Quran. In addition, he produced a shortened version of the 
Grand Miroir edited in 1605 by Johann Maior under the title Hayeli 
varuts (Mirror of Conduct), criticizing the vices and foibles of different 
social classes. Other textbooks on grammar and logic were prepared by 
Simeon Jughayetsi (d. 1657). 

Armenian religious renewal followed the Counter Reformation in 
the Roman Catholic Church in the aftermath of the Council of Trent 
(1545-1563), which led to renewed interest in proselytism throughout 
the Middle East to be directed by the Congregation for the Propagation 
of the Faith. The congregation was provided with a polyglot press from 
which issued a range of materials to foster mission among the Arme- 
nians. Moreover, the Jesuit order established itself officially in Constan- 
tinople in 1609 and about thirty years later was settled in New Julfa. In 
the course ofthe next century, a variety of priests, especially from France 
and Italy, were dispatched to pursue this task. Some of them became 
quite knowledgeable about Armenian culture in the process. 

Perhaps the most outstanding was Clemens Galanus (1610-1666), 
who participated in the Theatine mission in Tiflis, opened a school in 
Constantinople, and spent the last portion of his life in Lvov, where a 
preliminary acceptance of papal supremacy had already been achieved 
in 1635. His great three-volume work Conciliationis Ecclesiae Armenae 
cum Romana (Rome, 1650-1690) is extremely important for presenting 
the European public with a detailed exposition of Armenian history and 
refutation of the bizarre heresies with which Armenians often were 
charged in popular tracts. Galanus's successor at the Theatine school in 
Lvov, Louis Marie Pidou, is also important for his theatrical talents in 
composing the earliest extant Armenian tragedy, “The Martyrdom of St. 
Hripsime" of 1668. Only the titles of his other compositions have 
survived. “The Martyrdom” follows the norms of neoclassical drama 
and, following local convention, includes Polish intermedia for the 
benefit of the wider audience. Its propaganda value is fully exposed in 
the epilogue in which the saint’s spirit appears and promises to intercede 
for the Armenians as long as they remain faithful to the church of her 
homeland. It seems also to have had some influence on later Armenian 
plays on the same theme. 
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While this missionizing movement provoked quite a heated riposte 
in some quarters, such as New Julfa, where Tatevatsi’s “Book of 
Questions” received its first printing and the Armenian position was 
defended anew by such scholars as Hovhannes Mrkuz (1643-1715), 
others were more sympathetic to Roman arguments. The reading of the 
last gospel at the conclusion of the divine liturgy is a ubiquitous 
memorial to this openness to Western practice. Similarly, Voskan com- 
pared the Armenian text of the Bible with the Vulgate before publication 
and altered certain passages of the New Testament accordingly. More- 
over, the catholicos of the time, Hakob Jughayetsi (Hakob of Julfa) 
(1655-1680), died on his way to Europe to pledge his acceptance of 
papal claims in return for assistance in liberating his homeland. 

Others actually transferred their affiliation, paving the way for 
the creation in 1742 of an Armenian Catholic patriarchate with a seat 
in Lebanon. Some of these, like the Fratres Unitores, were involved in 
valuable translation activities, though executed in a style and expres- 
sion characteristic of the Latin originals from which they predomi- 
nantly derived. One of the most prolific in this endeavor was 
Hovhannes Holov (1635-1691). Alongside renderings of such classics 
of popular piety as Thomas 4 Kempis’s “Imitatio Christi” and the 
“Giardino Spirituale" and more weighty expositions of Roman doc- 
trine, he pointed the way to Armenian classicism in a treatise on 
rhetoric of 1674, while making a case for the development of the 
vernacular as a literary medium in one of his final works. 

Thus the dynamism of Armenian culture that had dissipated in 
the middle of the period from the twelfth to the seventeenth centuries 
is revived in the seventeenth century and redirected toward goals that 
were to gain increased importance in the ensuing era. Particularly 
notable are the cultural significance of the merchant class, their net- 
work of international contacts, initiatives in creating a secular educa- 
tional curriculum, and impact on the transformation of book 
production from the largely cloistered scribe to the greater flexibility 
and accessibility of the printing press. Gradually the study of history 
again becomes a source of stimulation, fostering in the subsequent 
generations the aspiration of reattaining statehood by constructing a 
patriotic army. Finally, underpinning a number of these changes, there 
is the multifaceted impact of reestablishing regular contacts with 
Europe, which result in ever greater integration of the educated classes 
intellectually and culturally in the next two centuries. 
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